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Puvseurn became an independent socicty in}; 
the town of Waterbury, in 1739, by the name of 
Northbury. At this time Westbury belonged to 
this society, but was afierwards incorporated as 
a distinet society, retaining its name. After- 
wards both of these socictics were incorporated 
astowns. Northbury was incorporated asatown, 
by the name of Plymouth, in 1795. 

It is bounded north by Harwinton and Liteh- 
field, east by Bristol, west by Watertown, and 
south by Waterbury and Wolcott. Its average 
length from north to south is 54 miles; its 
breadth nearly 5. The township is quite un- 
even and hilly: the soil is a gravelly loam, 





abounding with primitive or granite rocks. ‘The 


town is watered by the Naugatuc, which passes 





through its western section from north to south, |} 
and is a fine mill stream. ‘The manufacture of 1 
clocks is an important branch of business in this | 
town, there being seven clock factorics, two of || 
which are very extensive. 

The above is a representation of the Congrega- 
tional and Episeopal churches, in the central | 
part of Plymouth. The village immediately | 
around the churches consists of about 30 dwel.|| 


ing houses, 3 mercantile stores, and a number of 


mechanic shops, and is on an clevated situation, 
commanding an extensive prospeet to the west- 
ward; it is 22 miles from Hartford, and about 
$l miles from New Haven. The Episcopal 
chureh is seen on the right; above this building | 
in the distance is seen the Congregational church 
1 Northfield, standing on the suminit of a high| 
hill, 44 miles distant. ‘he road seen in the en-| 
rraving is the Tlartford turnpike ; it passes the 
Congregational church, and descends for nearly 
totile intoa decp va ! y, exten line from north 
sath about one mite and a half: th 


iit df? joni Hollow li re 


place It 


a tlourichin 


little village, containing 1 cotton and 3 clock 
factories. The clock factories belonging to Mr. 
Terry and Mr. Thomas are extensive. The 
manufacture of small wooden clocks, it is believ- 





| the vaccine or kine pock inoculation, as a remedy 
iagainst that scourge of the human race, the 
| small ae For his discoveries in expediting the 
ikine pock, he has recently reecived a diploma 
\from the * Royal Jennerian Socicty of London.” 
| About the year 1802, when the kine pock had 
‘become apparentiy extinct in this country, it 
| was found that a number of persons in Danbury 
and Goshen had taken the infection of virns, from 
milking cows. Dr. Fansher states, that he took 
ithe virus from the pustule on the milk maid's 
hand, and inoculated an infant with it, and it 


| . : . 
proved to be the genuine kine pock. Dr. F. also 


ed, first originated with Mr. Terry, about twenty | 


years ago; since this period, the manufacture of 


this kind of clocks has been widely extended, | 


and forms a very important branch of manufac. 
tures in this part of the state. 

In the south part of this town, near the Nan- 
gatue river, lived Me. John Sutliff, a respectable 
miller, who died perhaps 10 or 12 years since. 
Mr. Sutlifl, when a young man, became possessed | 
with the idea, that by digging into the mountain |: 
near his house he should bt able to find silver, 


|gold, and other precious metals. He expeeted | 


to find the silver and gold in a state of fusion, 
so that he could dip it up witha ladle. He} 


jcommenced digging by the Waterbury road, 


near the Watertown turnpike. In digging into 
the mountain, in order to avoid the rocks, stones 
and other obstructions, his course became very | 
circuitous, and while digging as he supposed into 
the mountain, he in fact got round under the 
turnpike road. ‘This was found to be the case in 


\the following manner. Some person traveling on 


| the road, hearing a noise under ground, beneath 


\lhis feet, conjectured that it must be Sutliff dig. | 


ging. Having obtained assistance, he according- 


ly dug down and found Mr. Sutliff, who was 
quite angry in being interrupted in this manner. 


Although perfeetly sane on all other subjects, he 


| 
| 


| 





| 





| 


continued digging a little almost every day for| 


the greater part of his life, 
39 or 49 years, till the infirmities of old age com 


py lled him to desist. 


: | 
Dr. Nyleanus Fansher, a native of this town, 
and now aresident of Southbury, has devoted 


nearly forty years of his Ife to the extension of 


for a period of perhaps | 


states, that he has known several instances where 
the infection has been taken,without any apparent 
connection with the cow ; and it is his belief, that 
\the infection is taken from some shrub or plant, 
from which, when discovered, we shall know 
something of the origin of the small pox, and have 
a sovereign remedy against it,athand. Besides 
Danbury and Goshen, the genuine kine pock, or 
‘cow-pox, has been found existing in Plymouth, 
Newtown, Southbury, Oxford, Woodbury, Meri- 
den, Middletown and New Ilartford.—Connecti- 
cut Historical Collections. 
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From the New England Galaxy. 
THE WORDSWORTH FAMILY. 
A Domestic Tale of New Lnglanv. 
BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON, 


“T po not hesitate to maintain, that Education must fail 
so long as we coytinue to think that children are born 


| alike, and may receive with equal advantage every kind 


of Education.” 

“It is a lamentable truth, that few persons stand in the 
| Situations for which nature particularly fitted them. This 
soldier ought to have been a clergyman—that clergyman a 
| soldier; and here we sce the shoemaker, who was intended 
for a poet, and there an advocate who was designed for a 
shoemaker.” 

Tue philanthropist of New-England need not 
turn to other lands for materials, * to point a 
moral or adorn a tale.” There are customs 
among his own people which may well engage 
his attention ; some that may even make him 
weep. The following tale is intended to illus- 
trate the effects of one or two of these pernicious 
customs. To many the incidents may appear 
greatly exaggerated; but it must be remember- 
ed, that in order to make an abiding impression 
truth must be presented in its strongest colors. 

Reader, imagine yourself in the coach jnst 
descending the hill into the village of Words- 


| worthtown in Massachusetts, in ]S—. It is in 


the month of August, about the hour of sunset, 
and the seene bursts on yon in all its loveliness 


There are no splendid edifices—no evidences of 


superior wealth. Luxurivus art has not tuiled te 
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deck the spot with her exotic charuts; but all is } 


beautiful in the wildness of untutored nature ;) 


save where the presence of man is betokencd by|| This he thought sufficient for all ordinary pur. 
the unadorned abode and the well tilled field, || poses, and in pursuance of these feclings he 


with the addition of some slight improvements 
dictated by genuine taste. 

The village is enclosed by ranges of hills cov- 
ered with wood, or bright with ficlds of wa- 
ving grain and green pasturage ; and here 
and there are the homes of the sturdy fanners, 
peeping forth from the encircling trees. You 
have now reached the foot of the descent. The 


road ;videns and extends before you through the | 
village, broad and level, and only disappearing 


over the top of the opposite hill. Here on the 
right, embosomed in the trees of a fine orchard 
through which its white walls are just visible, is 


the parsonage. A little rivulet is making its, 
way through the grounds toward you betraying, 


above its course, hidden beneath the green bushes 


twining above it, by its harmonious ripple.—) 
You cross it by a wodéden bridge, and enter the! 


shade of the venerable elms that rise in silent 
grandeur on both sides af the road, through its 
whole extent. This old dwelling on the left, is 
the residence of the grandson of one of the set- 
tlers of the village—and with a pardonable rev- 
erence for the handiwork of his ancestor, he 
suffered not the changing finger of improvement 
to touch it. Beyond it, in the small cottage, 
lives the unaffected village physician, an honest 
man—who despite his livelihood, remembers in 
his evening orisons, to pray for the health of his 
neighbors. Here is the lawyer, as the sign upon 
the little office bespeaks. Farther on the richt, 
is plainly the * Boot and Shoe Manufactory ;” 
and after passing the houses of two or three en- 
terprising farmers,*you arrive at the meeting 
house. It is a venerable structure—it tells of 


days gone by; and the quiet peace of all around. 


it tells too, that the truths of christian love have 
been well dispensed from its sacred desk to all 
who dwell within the sound of its eehoing bell. 


The stage leaves you at the Inn opposite the | 


House of God, kept by the reverend old Deacon. 
Stroll with me now farther on. We pass by th 
grocery, the burial-yard, and the homes of the 


villagers scattered at about equal distances along 


the street, and begin the aseent which bounds 
! 


ou this side; the truly beautiful vale. But now 
a new seene bursts upon you. There is the 
broad reof of a factory among the hills on the 
left, and you hear the sound of the dashing wa 
ter, for the wheels are still; and the workinen 
have gone to their evening meal. You cannot 
see their cottages, fur they are in the nook be. 
hind the hill; bat here, nearer the road; isa 
residence more clegant than any other which 
meets the eye. It is that of Giles Wordsworth, 
eq. the owner of the factory, and the man, 
who from his public spirit and general enterprise, 
has given name to the village in which he re- 
sides. It is with him and his faintly that our 
story has todo; therefore IT will relate sume eir- 
cumstances of lis lic, and make some Comment 
ou his character. 

Giles Wordsworth was the son of a farmer, 
who looked well to himself, and obtained the wood 
will of the inhabitants of the Village, then called 


Re as ' "a 
Starborogugh. ‘The vld weontleinan had reccived 


|| gave Giles only the quantity he had himself ob- 


‘ , ue ; men oq 
| tained. When Giles had attained majority, his 


| father died, and he, an only child, entered upon 
|the management of his property. I need not 
say that he prospered. He wasa still man ;— 
| said little, and thought more. No one knew 
| how he went on in the world, for he made no con- 
|| fidents among his townspeople. But in time he 
erected a store, and placed therein an agent. 
Then he silently purchased some shares in a 





|| new cotton factory in a neighboring town, which 
‘|his penetration told him would yield him in- 
'| crease. By and by he married; and in a few 
years erected the house he now lives in, and 
built the large factory behind. This was con- 
clusive proof of his prosperity ; but farther than 
these proofs, no evidence could be obtained. 
Giles grew ambitious and proud. He was as 





| affable to his townspeople as ever, and retained 
lhis full share of their confidence; but he was 
| making every circumstance work to his own ad. 
| vantage. Ile had been sent representative for 
' several years, was the great man of the village, 
vand in the House of which he was a member, 
had extensive influence. He did not talk in- 
decd, but he brought silent wisdom into good 
account. He was chairman of many important 
committees, and bis reports were listened to with 
profound attention; and his arguments generally 
}carricd conviction with them. 

Mr. Wordsworth now saw an opportunity to 
mount another round on the ladder of honor. 
The term of the Senator from that county would 
;soon expire. ‘Phe incumbent, Mr. Marks, was 
(avery popular man, and under ordinary circum. 


stances, would undoubtedly have been re-elected 


Without opposition. But the plan of a new road, 
which would be of essential benefit to several 
large towns, but would mfich injure Mr. Marks, 
was drafted, and Mr. Wordsworth determined 
;to avail himself of the situation of affairs. He 


discoursed with many from the country, about 


the road; remarked upon the general advantages 
which would acerne; observed, that to him it 
was of no importance, but he felt interested for 
others; was sorry it would injure his esteemed 
friend Mr. Marks, but hoped that gentleman 
would yield to the wishes of the public 5 and, 
finally, by his generous kindness in farthering 
the business, the reute was surveyed, and the 
commissioners sat to determine upon laying it 
ont. 

Mr. Wordsworth knew that even if Mr. Marks 
did not oppose his will to the desire of others, 


yet interference would be even then a benefit to 


him—and if he should, all might be gained. As 


it proved, Mr. Marks’ desire for the publie good, 
went only so far as that good did not clash with 
bis individual interests; but then his private 
welfare conquered his « ircumspection, and he 
opposed the road with all his ability. His influ 


ence Was great, and many were afraid that in 


consequenec, the road would be lost. Aeree 
ably to the wishes of all, Mr. Wordsworth was 
engaged to argue the eau for the 


petitioners, 


avaiuot Mr. Marks. ‘There war 


vical cAacile 


no education, save what he scraped together by | 
a few months attendance at the district school. 


ment. Mr. Marks made a powerful speech. 


He brought forward all that could be said against 
the act, and cunningly arrayed specious argu- 
ments to combat truth. Mr. Wordsworth,” in 
his plain way, remarked in the outset, that he 
was sorry to oppose Mr. Marks; that nothing 
but his sense of duty compelled him, and after 


_allhe did it with reluctance. But he did oppose 


him strongly and effectually. The prayer of the 


_ petitioners was granted, and the road laid out 


through Mr. Marks’ grounds. 

Of course Mr. Marks was regularly nomina- 
ted at a caucus, as the people’s candidate for 
Senator. But some presses advanced the name 
of Giles Wordsworth, Esq. as the truest patriot, 
evineed by the late disinterested attention to the 
interests of the people—and the name spread 
like wild-fire. There was, however, a pretty 
sharp contest at the polls; but Giles Words- 
worth gained the day by a clear majority of one 
hundred and forty votes. 

Reader, think you that the Hon. Giles Words- 


?—alas! 


worth was dishonest in this transaction 
Such, in most instances, is the way of the world! 
It is hard to draw the line between uprightness 
and dishonesty in this deceitful Jife ! 

At the time at which I have introduced the 
reader to this gentleman, he had two sons and 
a daughter; severally aged twenty, sixteen, and 
ten. Mr. Wordsworth had many years before 
determined, that his sons should be so educated 
as to continne the honor of the family. He 
had unfortunately imbibed ideas of the human 
mind in common with a majority of people 
altogether inconsistent with truth. Ile went, 
with others, upon the ground, that the mind of 
every an can cmbrace one study as well as 
another. ‘I'rue, it was frequently remarked, 
then as now, that such a man had no taste for 
this, or a great taste for that; but these vague 
opinions were brought to no practical account. 
If a boy was successful in the study of arithme. 
tic, and failed in geography, his advancement 
in the one, was made an argument against him 
in regard to the latter; and he was told, that 
if he did well in arithmetic, nothing but laziness 
prevented him from doing well in geography, 
and he was flogged accordingly; and even in 
our colicges, then and now, were all judged 
alike, and that student pronounced the best, 
who might actually be inferior, and the one con- 
demned whose abilities could place him farabove 
all competitors. 

Mr. Wordsworth’s oldest son, called after him- 
self Giles, had ever a love for mechanical em- 
ployments. At the age of two years, he would 
slyly get his father’s hammer and nails, and 
pound them into whatever wood he found to the 
great detriment of stairs, doors, &c. When four 
years old, he dissected a set of nice imported tools 


of curious mechanism, unscrewing the little parts 


Without the least injury. —This scemed to grow 
upon him, and his books were ever negleeted for 
his tools, 

Ilis father tried to 1 press this pa on. Ik 
conecived it to be a wild vagary, that deserved 
the severest reprehension. Day after day was 


the litthe fellow punish d and sent to his books: 
wndas he orew older he learned to dread the 


elit of his father. Ie would rejoi when hi 
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parent was absent—for then he would get out |! wishes—to degrade yourself and your family, || his own wishes ever thwarted, his hopes frowned 


his carts that he had made, and erect his little | 


mill on the rivulet, and study new inventions ;| 
and if detected, and sent into the house, he would 
stand by the window and wonder “ why his father | 
would not let him set his mill agoing, when it! 
didn’t hurt any body.” 

James was of a contrary disposition. He was| 
still and attentive to his books. His progress 
was rapid. He took up Latin and Greek more 


to 





on, his plans pronounced criminal, and himself 


** No—no—my father; I assure you, you are | forced to pursue a course contrary to every 


‘and have been deceived. I have never desired 
to disobey you! I have, although you may dis- 
| believe me, tried to be a dutiful son. Had I in. | 
_dulged in extravagance or idleness, or yielded’ 
| to bad habits, I should allow the justice of your | 


-reproof. But I cannot now. I have only neg. |) 


lected study for the use of tools—and I may) 


than a year before Giles, and accomplished more || say in the same way, that James has neglected | 


in half the time. For thisseeming laziness Giles! 
was daily flogged: all his father’s tools and his 
wagons were taken from him and he was driven 
to study. 

I will not pursue the characters of the two 
farther, as they will develope themselves in the 
course of our tale. 

It is the night of the of August, and on| 
the morrow, the boys start for the university. | 





Mr. Wordsworth is seated by the window, and 
the young men are beside him ; and while Giles’ 





face wears a look of calm discontent, James seems 
pleased with the prospects of a college life. After | 
atime Mr. Wordsworth speaks :— | 


“* Well, boys, to morrow I bid you farewell.— 





Remember, both of you, that a parent is ever 
} 

. . A ~ . . yr | 
anxious for the happiuess of his children,—They | 
can enter upon no pursuit which wit! not deeply 
: rl 
interest him, and even the little occurrences of | 
daily life have an importance in his eyes, as con- | 
nected with them, which a stranger could not ap- | 
4 "yr . . ! 
preciate, There is no action, or even word of} 
his children, which a father does not carefully! 
watch, almost unknown to himself, and the 





tuols for study. I do not feel it in my nature 
to attend to the languages, and never can I bring 
_my mind tu bear upon them; and it is with the | 
greatest labor that I have gained sufficient 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek to enable me 
to enter college. I can never distinguish myself 


there, if suecess depend on these branches. Now | 
if I were allowed to exercise my love of me- | 
chanism—” . 

“What” angrily interrupted Mr. Wordsworth, 
“you would then disgrace your family” by be- 
coming a very mechanic! Giles, am ashamed 
fof you! and think you that Mr. Hall would 
allow you to marry his daughter, if he thought! 


you would become a mechanic !—He, so proud, 
so rich, and of such standing in society! You! 
speak like a very child, boy!” 


“ Well sir, as to the disgrace of being a me- 
chanic, if you think it a disgrace, I am not wil-| 
ling to contradict you—But, truly, a good me-| 
chanie is preferable to a bad lawyer or physician. | 
Of my abilities [have long desired to give youa 
proof. Of my mechanical powers [ am proud. | 
I must say it, it is the whole pleasure of my ex- | 


slightest deviation from propriety occasionsa pang | istence to indulge them. You were lately sir, | 


of regret. A parent sees in his children the sup. |) 


porters of his own honor, and his own honesty. 
He knows that the opinions and the manners of 
young men are carefully scanned by the world, 
to see whether those opinions have been properly 
trained, and those nanners cultivated by the pa- 
rent. IHlere is then another source of deep inter- 
est, added to those of parental affection. Study 
then my boys to consult the feelings of your pa- 
rents, not only in important duties, but in what 
would be called little things. Be in all things not 


“ee | " 
only just, but let justice be assisted by gentle-'|) worth saw ina moment the change for the better it || 


manly demeanor. Be ever on your guard—ever 
watchful. Above all, remember that college is 
not a place for idleness or fully. As you value my 
peace—study, distinguish yourselves. Youcando 
it—you, yourselves are conscious of it, and more 
signal therefore will be the shame of failure.” 
James replied that he should try to deserve his 
father’s approbation, and ran at the call of his sis- 
ter to look at her bees. Giles remained silent 


by his father, without exhibiting any signs ol 


having been affeeted by his words; and Mr.|) 


Wordsworth, now that they* were alone, thus in 


a stern manner addressed him. 


* T fear, Giles that it is your determination to} 


continue in the same course of perversity which 
has ever marked your conduct. From a child 
you have been disobedient. Tt has been with the 
utmost difficulty that you have been pre vailed 
on to study: your books have been neglected for 
frivolous pursuits, while your brother has endea 
vored to gain my approbation by extreme dili 


genee. You seem desirous to thwart all my 


absent on your senatorial duties. I confess that. 


during that time I studied little. But Teonstrue- | 


ted a machine whieh will do a part of the work 
in the factory better and in half the time that your 
present ill contrived machinery will do it. Will 
you see it, sir?” 


Mr. Wordsworth out of curiosity, followed his 


son. He led the way toa dell among the hills, |! 


where wasa model of a machine set in operation 
bya little rivulet. Giles started it, and explained 


to his father its superior advantages. Mr. Words. 


would introduce into his mills, and its consequent | 
_value and his pleasure was portrayed upon his 


jcountenanee. Giles took advantage of the fay- 
! 

orable symptoms. 

ce | 


can do something, sir,’ said he proudly. 


* Yes,” answered Mr. Wordsworth, “and you 
j}have proved by this what you may do in any 
|| thing, by attention.” 


* But this is different from the study of the 


| languages.” 

* What! are you about to set up a new theory 
lof mind! ‘rast me, sir, Ll fear your discoveries 
' 


in the philosophy of mind willfind few supporters. 


No—you can do if you will. Go to college, let 


such employments as these alone. They will do 
to amuse leisure hours, but no farther. Distin 
guish yourself in your book That is the only 


Ire fame tor a youne tan. 

Giles turned away, for he felt sick at heart. 
[tcan be easily imagined that a young man oft 
cood feelings, and good abilities too, who wished 


to gain the approbation ot his parents, yet found 


inclination, would become weary of existence. 
There is nothing so painful to the mind as the 
continued cramping of all its aspirations. Disap- 
pointments may be endured ; but when all energy 
is chained, despair begins its reign. 

Giles walked mournfully down the beautiful 
strect of the village for some distance, then 
turned into a narrow lane shaded by overhanging 
trees. ‘he lane curved around the base of the 
hill, and after pursuing his walk until the village 
was shut from the sight, he came upon a hand- 
some dwelling, whose tasteful owner had here 
chosen a retired scat. He had not reached the 
door ere a bright face that had been watehing by 
the window, smiled on him, and Esther Hall 
came out to meet him. 

** Well,” said she, extending both hands, * so 
you have come at last. I was afraid something 
had detained you, Giles; and I should have been 
sorry not to meet you, as it is fur the last time.” 

Jler voice was slightly tremulous as she spoke 
the last words. Giles did not answer her, but 
taking her arm, they walked for some distance 
in silence. Esther could not but perceive his 
melancholy, and with anxiety she wateled his 
countenance as they proceeded on. ‘They crossed 
the village road, and directed their course towards 
the sweet vallics among the hills. Not a word 
was spoken until they paused and set down ona 
grassy bank, bencath an arbor formed of inter- 
laced branches and running vines. It was the 
spot consecrated to their holy affection, and was 
endeared to them by all the pleasant recollections 
of their love. It was the spot where that love 
was first uttered in words, and strengthened by 
endeared communion. Giles here released his 
companion’s arm, and wiping off the slight per- 


spiration which had gathered on his brow, for the 


feyening breeze had not yet risen, he looked out 


upon the still vale, and said mournfully— 

* Well, Esther, to-morrow at sunrise 1 leave 
for Cambridge.” , 

Esther did not immediately answer, but soon 
siniling through a half gathered tear, she said 

“ But vacation will soon come, Giles—” 

* Yes Esther, and I will not deccive you by 
suffering you to aseribe all my melancholy to the 
sorrow at parting with you. I know your good 
sense would not be flattered, should I yield to grief 
atevents which must happen; especially when I 
shall be so near you, and meet you again so s00n. 
But, Esther, it is the circumstances under which 
I go, which so weigh me down. IT have just 


conversed with my father, and I find that all his 


| hopes are fixed upon our attaining a high rank in 


college. James may—will succeed ; but T «hall 
disappoint him. It is the prospect of the misery 
[am to endure, and which cannot but be reflected 


on you, which makes meso sad.” 


“ Ah, Giles,” answered Esther, ‘* hope, is far 


‘ 


better than despair, even although the prospe: 


be most discouraging. It will accomplish more. 


ay spair enervates- hope encourages. It iny 


tdviee is worth aught to you, go with a lglt 
heart; do as well as you can, and then—” 
“But my father will not allow that Ido a 


wellas T am abiec. I may attain a respectable 
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medioerity —but mediocrity with him is as un- | 


worthy as failure. ‘The family have joined in his 


feelings—even little Ellen says Lam lazy. Your 
father too, Esther—what will so proud a man— 
fur he is proud—what will he say to my ill suc- 
cess ?” 

** Must you of course have ill sucecss, Giles ?” 

“LT fearso. They tell me that rank in college 
is taken in the lump ;—that there is no distinction 
of branches, and that the Languages materially 
influence the result. 
hope. All will scorn me. I shall be set down 
for a blockhead—and that, more than all, would 


drive me to despair, for I am conscious of abilities | 


that I may with reason be proud of. My father 
and family will treat me with coldness, and your 
father will join them. All will despise me !” 

** Not all, Giles. There is one who will then 
love you Giles, as she loves younow! There is 
one who will feel that you are worthy, and if her 
sinile can cheer you, you shall not despair! 
will not leave you, Giles—and there is One other, 
whose frown you should fear more than the frown 
of men; whose approbation should sustain you 
under every reversion. ‘Tustin Him, Giles, and 
you cannot despair!” 

Giles bent his head at Esther’s solemn rebuke, 
and after conversation, which to them was very 
dear, but which would soand light to other 
cars, they turned homeward. ‘Their walk back 


was almost as silent as their coming, and when 


they had nearly reached Esther’s abode, and 


Giles hesitatingly paused to bid her farewell, he | 


saw the tears glistening in her eyes, and for a 
moment she leaned on his shoulder and wept; 


then she wiped away the symbols of her gricf, | 


and taking a small book from her bosom, she 
placed it in his hand. 

“* Giles,” said she, “I would give you some 
little remembraneer of me, and I have chosen 
this. It is the Testament, the word of God! 
You know that we have both learned somewhat 
to love him, and I hope we shall never forget 
him. You are going, Giles, to juin a body of 
young men, where mirth must ever reign, and 
may sometimes take an unholy covering. O do 
not, fur my sake, suffer yourself to be led to 
temptation! As long as you resist the first en- 
croachments of the subtle enemy, you are safe ; 
let him once whisper in your car, and he will 
svon become master of your heart. Never, 
Giles, I pray you, be led to swear! I can 
ceive of nothing which would sooner destroy all 
reverence for a Supreme Being, than the habitual 
taking of his name in vain—and when we respect 


con. 


not the Lawgiver, we can have little persuasion 
to obey his laws. You may wonder, Giles, that 
I should speak thus; but it is the best proof of 

Read this, Giles. Good bye! 
—Do not be cast down by imagined evils. Re. 
member what I have said—hope is far better than 
despair! 


my sincere love. 


But I must not talk longer—farewell!” 

Giles pressed her hand, and turned homeward, 
unable to speak. But if at that period ef unhap. 
piness, aught alleviated his pain, it was the con. 
sciousness that one so pure, so hallowed—was 
his own! 

The reader has seen the cast of Esther's mind ; 
it may interest him to know something of her 
person. 


She was just cightecn, and therefore in 





There is therefore but little | 


1] 


the bloom of womanhood. She was of a rather} Jones for your opinion, and I shall give tt 
petit figure, yet finely proportioned. Her hair | weighty consideration. Good afternoon, Sir.” 

was dark—her forehead fulland high. She was) I spect you'll find 
not handsome, unless the calin placidity of the ‘me right about this’ere. Howsomever, different 
repose of her countenance, and her benevolent, | folks has different idces "bout things, and like as 
chastened smile, would make her so. 


Good arternoon, Squire. 


But she | not it’) turn out on’y my notion, but I gen’nally, 
was better than handsome—she was good; and 
therefure beloved by all. Old and young loved 
her—good and bad loved her. 
and purity won all hearts. | to follow the brothers minutely through their col- 
Reader, think not that Esther's religion made | lege course. 
her unwarrantably sedate and retired. No :—_ 
She could join in the frolic with the gayest. 
Think not that she frowned on the sports of 
|! youth.—No. Her religion told her that joy and 
| pleasure are necessary to the equilibrium of the 


Squire, guess putty right.” 


* * * . « * 
| 
Her sweetness, Itis not necessary for the progress of our tale, 


Suflice it to say that Giles’ fears 
were more than verified. His feelings can, how- 
ever, be better understood by the perusal of a 
letter which he wrote to Esther in his Junior 
‘year. 





Dear Estner—lI have refrained from declar- 


|jmind; and she was as blithe as any in the dance. ing my opinion of the advantages of College life, 


einaars not that she obtruded her opinions on her until I should have fairly tested them. ‘To all 
jassociates. She labored to do good by the influ. | your enquiries, you will remember that [have re 
‘ence ofa spotless example. « turned only vague replics. You have told me 


And all were glad when Giles was declared that I have looked sad and unwell. Never, Es 
ther haye I passed so many unhappy hours, as 
I have been a student. You know that I 
have entered with a foreboding of disappoint- 
There 


is much of evil mingled with the good obtained 


‘her lover ;—for Giles was the foundation of all 
| jollity in Wordsworthtown. He could make the 
\sternest laugh. He was naturally the most 
H merry hearted fellow in the world. More than 
that, his inechanical powers, his judgment, and 


since 
ment, and my fears have been realized. 


at college. ‘The system of education is a wrong 


All minds, let 
their tendencies be what they may, are confined 


his general talents, were useful to his townspco-. 
| ple. He was often, although so young, applied 
to fur advice by those far older than himself; and 
\while he was loved for his good feelings, he was 
respected for his good sense. 


one—a dangerously wrong one ! 


toa certain set of studies, and all are judged ot 
| alike. 


improvement ; and some proud, golden minds, 


Emulation is the key-stone of College 
| The next morning, Giles and James were off 
\atsunrise. ‘The last words Mr. Wordsworth said 
H to them, was, ** You must be the first two in your 
| class.” 

“Squire Wordsworth,” said Ben Jones, an 
old villager, who thought very well of himself 
and his opinions, to Mr. W. as he rede by the 
meeting house on the afternoon of that day— 
“ Squire, I've heard that you'd like to sell that 
‘ere black colt o’ yourn, and I'd like jest to en- 
quire the price. 


are chained and dragged under foot by this dead. 
ly system. I have seen some of my classmates, 
who felt that their parents looked to their suc- 
cess with absorbing interest, delve in studies 
which they hated, because to them they were con- 
fined: and night after night, have they closed 
themselves in their rooms and labored, until the 
sweat has stood on their brows: and in despair 
at want of success, in studics that their Maker 


What do you pretend to ask never meant they should be successful in, they 


for that critur ?” 
* I've concluded not to sell her, Mr. Jones.” 
“ Oh, have you? Well speaking o’ that colt— 
I want to know, Squire, if you’re goin to send 


have cursed all study, and given themselves up 
to ignoble sloth—have been ruined forever ! 


All prizes and honors are bestowed for general 
superiority; therefore a young man, who may be 
them boys o’ yourn to college ?” inferior in a majority of his studies, although he 
i * They started this morning, Sir.” 
| “Oh, did they! Well, I was goin to say, 
Squire, that I cal’late the youngest on ’em ’ll do 
| tarnation well there; but I kinder suspect that 

I don’t know 


| may be complete master of others, is disgraced, 

and set down as a blockhead ; obtaining no eredit, 
where he is entitled to high honor. 

And 


classmates. 


emulation throws a fire-brand among 
Giles had better a’ staid to home. 
,much about them ’ere colleges, but P’ve a kind 


| _» . 
}of an idee that they won't larn such a chap as 


In the language of one who has 
fallen a little below two or three others, although 
1 know him to be a young man of superior abili- 
Giles nothin on’y to think himself a leetle bigger || ties—** It has kindled a very Mell among us !"— 
than other folks.—'That’s on’y my notion about || Janes, you know, Esther, is an excellent linguist. 
the thing! Giles won’t make no great of a law. | Ife has worked hard and successfully on the lan- 
yer, nora doctor, nor a minister; and that’s|| guages, for he loves them, and as the yare the 
putty much all they larn to be to college. Sut || main branches during the two first years, he is 
if he’d a set up a machine shop, he’d make ajione of the firstin his class. But 


jague spot to him. 


his elevation 
mazin’ sight o’ money afore ten years, or I los 
my guess! 


| will become a } ‘To obtain it 
1 ask your pardon, Squire, for speak. || he has been compc*'ed to sacrifice the good feel- 
in so kinder plain, but that ’ere’s my notion, and || ings of his competitors, and by two or three is 
you know its best for to say right out.—Giles|| hated with dreadful bitterness. 
didn’t seem to me to take after that Latin stuff 


and such kind o’ lingo, and I don’t see, Squire 


That hate may 


follow him to his grave! 





I, Esther, have toiled on the laneuages, until 


iI 
what use there is o’ drivin a feller where he don’t 

take a likin 
| my notion !” 


| 
| 


my head has ached, and my heart grown sick. 
I 
master them, and [am called negli- 
I negligent! 


lo vo. 


g Howsomever, that’s on’y|) It has been labor worse than thrown aw ay. 


could not 


“Well, ma very much obliged to you, Mr.|| gent! 


O, knew you the pam l 
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have endured! In mathematics I have done far 
better, for [T understand them and could study 
them with pleasure; but not being able to recite 
with a flow of words—for all knowledge is judged 
of by a simple recitation from the book, 1 have 
obtained no proper share of credit, and those who 
have good memories, who never spent more than 
ten minutes on a lesson, have gone above me, and 
have laughed at me for my failure, after so hard 
study! 


In the words of one of our distinguished pro- 
fessors—** More minds are crushed than made | 


by education!” How casily might the system 
be altered! Heaven grant, for the sake of those 
who come after me, that it may be! 

Iam not high in my class! What will my 
father say! JI am miserable when I think of it! 

I have understood, Esther, that unfortunate 
speculations have considerably involved your 
father. I hope, for his sake that he may not suf- 
fer much. It will be vacation soon and I will 
then speak at large. ‘Till then with changeless 
love, Ever yours—Farewell.” 

During Giles’ Senior year, Mr. Wordsworth 
resigned his office as Senator, and removed to 
Boston. His wealth had greatly increased, and 
he opened a large store for the sale of the goods 
manufactured at his factory. He mingled in the 
first socicty of the metropolis, and became more 
and more anxious that his sons should graduate 
with high honor. James, he doubted not would 
answer his wishes, but he feared for Giles, and 
set him down as incorrigibly preverse. Com- 
meneement approached, and the parts were dis- 
tributed. James obtained the first; but it was 
certain that two, who had striven hard for it, 
became, from this moment, implacable enemies. 
‘They accused him of having suceceded by petty 
arts: and slandered him in every possible way : 
and he being a young man of strong passions, re- 
turned them hate for hate. 

Giles reecived the lowest part, and his father’s 
mortification was extreme. He told him, that 
unless he altered his course, he should cast him 
off forever—that he was no longer obliged by 
law to afford him any assistance, and that if he 
persisted in his plans to disgrace him, he would 
be no more a father to him. Poor Giles had 
reasoned with Esther upon the probability of 
such a result, and fortified by her excellent 
counsels, and the assurance of her continued 
love, he restrained all passion, and bore the 
weight of his father’s reproaches without a mur- 
mur. His Commencement part was a strong, 
argumentative composition, exhibiting most ex- 
cellent judgment, and being well delivered, ex- 
cited e¢reat interest; and it was said—* What— 
isn’t he a low scholar, and can he write and rea- 
son so well?” Hlis suecess somewhat softened 
is father, and he treated him more kindly; but 
another blow was soon to be given to his feelings. 

[It isan unfortunate opinion among most peo- 
ple in New England, that a young man who has 
reecived a Collegiate education, would be degra. 
ded by adopting a trade as his business for life, 
or even becoming a merchant or farmer. It 
cannot be wondered at, with this very erroncous 
impression, that the professions are crowded. 
There are as many ministers needed now as 


there ever were, and as many physicians and 


‘lawyers. But about half our young men who}|ing his hand violently on the table, ** Choose 


adopt the professions, have no business to adopt || now—for if you oppose me, by—” 


them. Nature has so shaped minds in their ten-| 


| 


““ Stop, stop, sir’—interrupted Giles, prevent- 
ing the oath : * I yicld—I will study the law !” 
Giles’ acquiescence was the effect of despair. 


dencies, that a proper equilibrium might be sus. | 
tained in socicty, if mankind obeyed the laws of 
Ife left his father, and wandered about the streets 
educated young men rush in a false pride, into|| perfectly miserable. Cut off from the objects of 


his constitution. But as long as all our college 


the professions, becoming interlopers, so long'||his desires, and condemned to pursue studies 
must half of them expect to starve. || which he disliked, he saw nothing before him 
| Mr. Wordsworth was actuated by these views || but a life of anguish, unrelieved by one ray of 
to their fullest extent. He dreaded nothing | joy. Night came on—yct he was still abroad— 
more, than that Giles should become a mechan-') nor was it until near midnight, that he stole to 
| jie; and after James had declared his intention | his chamber. ‘Then he penned a letter to Esther 
to become a lawyer, he summoned Giles to his|| relating the interview, and the hopelessness of 
| study, and told him that he must join his brother | his feelings ; and relieved by this outpouring of 
in the study of the law. Giles felt that this was) his wounded spirit, he resigned himself to sleep. 
an important crisis. He feared to offend his! 
father, yet he could not tamely yield to views, | 
which militated’against every power of his mind. | 





[Concluded in our next.] 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
Ile resolved to gain if possible his parent’s sym. = - ——}! —== 
For the Rural Repository. 

“If sir you will listen to me a few moments, | THE CAMP STOOL, 
I will try to convince you that the attention I} He who steps aside from the beaten path and 
have paid to my own feelings, has not been so | secks distinction above his fellows, must not be 
culpable as youimagine. You have often accused (surprised if he becomes the butt of envy and of 








pathy, and he said— 





me of unfilial conduct. LT assure you, sir, that I ridicule. Even if his deviation from the common 
have ever desired to please you, and never have | track is one sanctioned by the best motives and 
I been so pained, as when you have pronounced | tending to the most laudable objects, he will 
me disobedient ! ,1 am innocent, sir !—would I | scarcely escape the malignity of the one or the 
could make you believe it ! sarcasm of the other. But if his efforts for 

** You know, sir, that from my earliest boyhood, | distinction arise from vanity and folly, while he 
[ liked to use your tools, and that I never liked | experiences all the inconveniences of a more 
my preparatory studies. Now sir, could this’) noble ambition, he will fail to enlist in his behalf 
have been the result of a wish to pain you, inone | those generous sympathies which would have 
so young? Those feclings have never left me. | attended his course, if his aim had been higher. 
I could not master the languages. I have no |The truth of this sentiment was impressed upon 
mind for it. I studied hard in College—you | my mind at a very early age, and if it has some- 
smile, sir, but it is true—and you know that I | times prevented me from taking a prominent 
never told you a lic. Now, sir, could I be | position which I might have advantageously 
allowed to follow the bent of my inclination, I) occupicd, it has much oftener saved me from 
know I should succeed; but I should be but a) others where I could-not have failed of appearing 
poor lawyer at best, and—” ridiculous. ‘This salutary lesson was taught me 


** So, so!” exclaimed Mr. Wordsworth, unable | from the following circumstance— 


to restrain himself longer—* you are resolved | Did you ever see, reader, a camp stool? In 
to end the farce you have been playing! You || case you have not, I will deseribe one. It eon- 
probably suppose that you have the game in your | sists of three sticks of wood about the size of the 


own hands, and will have the last throw. We /lee of a chair and half as long again. ‘These 


will see—we will see, sir! You have never! three sticks are united in the middle by a piece 
studied !—you have never desired to do your! of iron that operates as a swivel, so that the 


duty! Follow the bent of your inclination !— | sticks can be turned about at that point. ‘The 


ha—ha!—follow it—and we part forever! <A | top of the sticks is kept from spreading beyond a 


mechanic !—my son, a worker in wood! And || certain distance by broad strips of canvass or cloth 


more sir! I know that Mr. Hall is ruined! J 


! 
| 
| : Age 
jnailed thereto. ‘This forms the seat of the stool, 
| 


know it, for lL have had dealings with him. Hlis'| the other half from the center downwards const 


downfall will make him prouder than before. || tutes the legs, so that when the stool is used, it is 


Think you he will submit to the disgrace of sce. || a three legged stool, in shape like an hour glass. 


ing his daughter the wife of a mechanie !” When it is desirable to reduce it to a portable 


** Disgrace, sir,” interrupted Giles in a firm | shape, the three parts are brought close together 


voice, although pale with emotion—* disgrace !|| and secured with a string. ‘The etymology of 


I thought in this land, onesty conferred honor! | the word is casily explained. Its original and 


I feel assured that every man is honorable, be || primary object was for the accommodation of 
his situation what it may, if he docs his duty lofficers when in camp—henee the name camp 
You will find sir, that industry has made our! stool. [It formed the most portable kind of 
greatest men honored and wealthy. Untiring || chair and was easily stowed away when the 


industry is an American’s title to respect—his | army was on its march. Its convenience soon 


he) | | 


only true nobility! Disgrace, sir! i}recommended it to other prot ssional characters, 


Mr. Wordsworth was, for a moment awed by'|| and the tourist, the pedestrian, and the landseam 
| 


’ 
his son’s proud reply; but soon recovering him-|| painter have all benefitted by the imvention. 


self, he repeated his former denunciations with||Such is a deseription and such are the uses o 


even ereater violence: ** Choose,” said he, strik-|\the camp stool. ‘That it should have served the 
7] ‘ 
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purpose of giving me a lesson in ethics may aP-| 
pear strange, but so it was, as the event will shew. 

I must now carry the reader back to days long || 
since gone by and introduce him to—my gr rand. | 
mother. 
little boy in having a grandmother ; if I had had 
no grandmother I should not have been a grand- 
child, and if I had not been a grandchild, I 
should have lost many of those indulgences and | 
other good things which grandmothers so lovingly | 
bestow. Now my grandmother was no common 
grandmother, and certainly she was blest in me_ 
with an uncommon grandchild; but whether my | 
departure from the common run of children was | 
very meritorious, the sequel will more clearly) 
develope. My grandmother wasa great walker, | 
a disposition which seemed to run in the family, 
so the reader must not wonder, if as a w 


should be procured. 
contrivance the old lady could rest when and 


where she pleased. Before the purchase, how- 


ever, Was made, it was thought best to try the 
1! 
I was very fortunate when I was a)! 


experiment, and a neighbor possessing an article 
lof the kind, it was borrowed for the purpose. 


{ 
| Now, thought my grandmother with * trembling 


steps and slow” could accomplish a considerable | 
distance by taking her own time, she was still 
infirm and rickety, and the very first trial she 
made to seat herself in this new accommodation, 
the old lady capsized. She did not understand 
the management of the machine nor the art of 
balancing, but being very tired and fancying the | 
camp stool to be her old easy chair, she plumped 

down upon it with a backward inclination. The | 
result is obvious, up went the stool and down | 


went my grandmother. ‘The stool was returned | 














descendant from that stock, I should now and |} 
then wander from my subject. The reside mee | 
of my father was four miles from the town of | 
Southampton, Hampshire, and my} 
venerable grandmother when nearly eighty years | 
of age, would sometimes undertake this walk. \ 
There were two roads which led to this town 

the main road which was a turnpike, and a 
pathway for foot passengers, by the side of a 
deserted canal. 


England, 





| 


This latter road was exceedingly | 

beautiful, the sides sloping down to the canal | 
were covered with rich blossoming furze and | 
the equally gay flowering broom, and there were | 
wild flowers in abundance. 


On the other side of |) 
the tow-path, now covered with clover, except. 
where the footsteps of the passenger trod, was || 
the picturesque river Test, whose nagivation 
terminated almost at the door of my father’s 
residence. How the improvement | 
could have been so short-sighted as to carry this | 


genius of 


canal four miles along side of a navigable river || 
and then stop, while the other extremity of the | 
four miles was the great deposit for coal, which 
this canal was constructed for, to carry into the 
interior, must be left to those who understand 
better than myself such speculations. ‘This 
blunder gave rise to the following poctical 
witticism : 

** Southampton’s wise sons found the river so large, 1) 

Though *twould carry a ship, *twould not carry a barge, 

So wisely determined to cut by its side, 

A muddy canal where a slow boat might glide. 

Like the man who had made two holes in his wall, 

First one for the big cat, then one for the small, 

He makes a large hole for old puss to go through 

And then makes a small one for little kit too.”’ 


When I went to town alone, I always took the 
path by the canal, for I was froma very early 


age a great admirer of nature, and found in the 


margin of the river and the flowery banks, charins || f 


far more attractive than the road could furnish. 
ye . bd 

rhis preference obtained for me among my com. 
the name of hermit. 


rades, Their taste led them || 


where they could see horses and carriages, and 
company, and be ready for any adventure that 
might turn up. 

Now old grandmother, 
preferred the quict, 


my good like 
pleasant path alongside 
the canal, but it was attended with this difficulty 


—there was no stopping place, whereas by taking 


myself, 


ol 


the road she could step in at any of the cottager’s 
houses and rest from her fatigue. ‘l'o surmount 


this difficulty it was suggested that a camp stool | 





janeene. 


| pence 


be fore 
i 


|whence it came and no further trial was ever 


made. The good woman sustained no injury, 
and kept the price of a stool in her pocket. 

This camp stool had taken my fancy and I 
much desired the possession of such an article. 
Because my grandmother had not dexerity enough | 
|to manage it, that was no reason that 1 could not 
It isno uncommon thing for a child to 
I fancied 
| the pleasure I should feel when walking out with 
my companions, and aplace for rest having been 
lected, 


|think himself wiser than his granny. 


se 
an umbrella and sit myself down in the midst of 
them, at once the object of their admiration and 
envy. These “ visions of happiness danced o'er 
my mind” till the possession of this article was 
identified with my peace. The next thing was 
to ascertain the cost of this piece of traveling 
furniture, and I took occasion on my next visit 
| to the city to make it the subject of especial 
jinquiry. ‘The result was by no means flattering 
to my hopes. After visiting all the fancy stores 
and toy shops, the lowest priced article was six 
shillings, equivalent to a dollar and a quarter of 
the currency of these States. As the extent of 
my allowance for pockct money was only six 
week, the 
credit system had not dawned upon the world, 1 
must endure a privation of that which had become 


per and as the blessings of 


| necessary for my happiness for twelve weeks, and 


|for that protracted period I must deny myself 


apples, candies, gingerbread and such juvenile 
| 


luxuries. ‘This to be sure was a great sacrifice, 


but it was nothing in view of the object of my 
Whether I waited for the whole twelve 
weeks I cannot now remember, but I rather think 
not, for I converted into money my tops and kite 
and marbles and all such little 


found a ready market among my school-fellows. 


desires. 


At last the sum requisite was found in my trea-'| 
sury, 


and with a light step and bright anticipa- 


tions, on Saturday afternoon, being a holiday, I 


made my way to town and possessed myself of 


my prize. 

I do not know how it is, but my newly acquired 
friend did not appear so amiable in possession as 
it had in prospect, and on my way home I felt 
some to the propriety or at all 
events the wisdom of my purchase. I had 
when I fancied 
that I was tired, a thing that had never happened 


MISfiVINGsS as 


not 


got more than a inile 


from town, 


, for I] never before had an object in being 


By this accommodating |! 


I should all at once unfold my stool like 


fancy articles as 


tired, so IT undid my camp stool and sat myself 
_down. I must confess that I felt a momentary 
gratification at my new position, and thought 
that it conferred on me no little consequence. 
There were some ladies and gentlemen walking 
‘along the path and approaching me, and I 
‘observed that they looked carnestly at ue This 
increased my fancied importance, till one of the 
ladies observed loud enough for me to hear, 
* poor child, I suppose he is sick, to require a 
‘camp stool, he looks like a puny little creature.” 
hon was a terrible blow to my vanity, and I 
| packed up my stool in no very agreeable humor 
and trudged homewards. And now I began to 
| think what kind of reception I should meet from 
“my parents and school-fellows. ‘The anticipation 
was far from consoling, and I do not know but I 
should have sent the stool into the river or canal, 
if one of my comrades in his afternoon walks had 
not chanced to espy me with my burden under 
} my arm. His first inquiry was, what I had got, 
his second how much I had paid for it, and his 
‘third what use it was to me. 


When I had satis- 

fied him on these points with the best grace I 
could, he burst into a loud gaffaw and called me 
|a booby, a title which my conscience told me I 
lrichly deserved, but to which my pride however 
mortified would not assent. On my arrival home 
I was questioned as to my afternoon's employ- 
ment, and again the camp stool was brought up 
in judgment. My parents smiled and thought 
that I had better lay it aside, till I was as old 
/as—my grandmother. But the bitterest portion 
was from my school-fellows. ‘The first walk we 
took, I was coaxed to carry along my ill-fated 
camp stool. When we came toa resting place 
/my comrades threw themselves down upon the 
grass in all the luxury of careless repose, while I 
alone was stuck up on the detestable stool, the 
object of their jeers, raillery and mirth. One 
thought I ought to have bought a cushion for 
the seat, and another that I should now get a 
footstool to keep my fect from the damp ground. 
No sinner on the stool of repentance and lectured 
in the presence of a whole congregation by the 
Dominic ever suffered more. It was my first and 
last appearance in that character. ‘The very next 
day I converted the list of the scat into braces 
for my pantaloons, and the legs for wicket stakes 
for the game of cricket, while I formed the wise 
resolution never to attempt a departure from 
established usage, unless there was some better 
reason than a weak vanity 
distinetion. 


or a foolish love of 


C.F. L. F. 





BLOGRAY wT. 


FRANCIS LEWIS. 

Francis Lewis, one of the New York delegation 
in Congress when the declaration of independence 
was made, was born in Wales, in 1723. 
partly educated in Scotland, 


Ile was 
and then sent to 
Westminster, where he became a good classical 
scholar. In London he became an apprentice to” 


England for America 


a merchant, with whom 

Ife then left 
with handsome prospects, and set up business in 
New-York. Ile British colo. 


nics in 1756, and was taken prisoner and carried 
to rance, 


continued until he 
was of age. 


was agent for the 


from which country, on his exchange, 
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he returned to New-York. He was a lover of! entire innocence of heart and purpése. What || 
liberty, and stood foremost among the sons of | was to be done ? 
freedom. In 1775, he was sent a delegate from Mary placed her finger on her lip, looked to- || 
the provincial congress of New-York, to the wards the door, when as her mother opened it, |) 
continental congress, and was there when the apparently by qecident, she snuffed out the | 
declaration of independence was made. Ile candle! ‘The act was so delicately timed, that 
continued in that body for several years after- the old woman saw her using the snuffers, but 
wards, and rendered great service as a commer-, Mary so hemmed in the light with their hollow | 
cial man. He suffered much for his patriotism, | part, that her mother never detected my tremb- || 
the British having destroyed his property on) ling person, couched as I was, behind my young 
Long Island. He had, however, the satisfaction lover’s chair. During the bustle attendant on | 
of seeing the country prosperous, though he was, the illumination of the candle by a miraculous 
not. He died on the 30th of December, 1813,, dull fire, Lcrawled towards the door and escaped. 
| What's that 2” asked old Mrs. ‘T’. “ what's that 
galloping across the floor ?”’ 

** Peter’s Mastiff puppy I suppose; the brute 
is always here,” coolly replied: the lass. 

o * 7 7” * * * 


| 
| 


in the ninetieth year of his age, 





WE USO Uh lb lh AAT Wo 





SIR WALTER RALEIGH AND QUEEN t Mary! thou blue eyed love of boyhood, where 
ELIZABETH. } art thou ? Manya time have you and I mingled | 
Ar a time when Raleigh was floating gaily on’ our tears, until the tresses that wantoned on 
the current of royal favor, a circumstance oc- thy peachy check were damp as the vine tendrils, 
curred which suddenly stopped his progress, and “ Wet wi’ blots o’ dew,” 
carried him from the court to the tower. He peeause we were too young to be married. 
chose to marry one of Elizabeth’s maids of hon- We swore at Cieclidaen to be constant and pa- 
or; and this, too, without asking the consent of | tient until midsummer, and then defy fate and 
the “ virgin queen.” Raleigh was deprived of ryn away. But it was our doom never to behold 
the offices which gave him access to the person each other again. Perhaps I see thee, dark eyed 
of royality, and together with his wife, committed girl; and thou scest me, but time has made such 
to the tower. The courtier; however, knew the yymerciful hayoe with our looks, that thou dost 








passage to the heart of the sovereign; and he  pejther recognize me, nor I thee. Well, well, | 
forthwith sct himself to work to thread its wind- my girl, we had our happy hours—poor fools as| 
ings. ‘To appease her indignation, no means we were. 


could succeed better than flattery ; and Raleigh Perhaps, little Mary is at this very moment 


used this in its most contemptible form. ‘ No laughing at the remembrance of her pretty trick 


knight of romance,” says the Edinburgh Review, with the snuffers, and wondering what has be- 


* banished from the presence of the goddess of eome of me. 


his vows, ever surpassed the fantastic tricks 


which he now exhibited, or the fulsome rhapso- CONFIDENT RELIANCE. 
A caNpLe snuffer of a theatre came on the 
self, among other things, as being in the depths of poard to trim the lights just as Garrick was 


dies which he indited.”. He represented him. 


misery “ from being deprived of the delight of drawing down thunders of applause in King Lear. 
secing her,” “ her that he had been wont to ‘(he snufier took the compliment to himself, laid 
behold riding like Alexander, hunting like Diana, jis and upon his heart, and bowed to the audi- 


walking like Venus—the gentle wind blowing, ence in a most bewitching manner. ‘The lat 
her fair hair about her fair checks, like a nymph ; English papers tell a similar story of lord Palmers. | 


sometimes sitting in the shade like a goddess— ton, Passing, the other day, through a village 
sometimes singing like an angel, sometimes play-) where a crowd of rustics were huzzaing to th: 
ing like Orpheus!” It must be admitted that this feats of a mountebank, his lordship rose up in 
is no boy’s play at the flattery business; the  jyjs open carriage and assured them that hi 
* lady of ladies,” as Raleigh elsewhere called should endeavor to merit a continuance of their 
Elizabeth, soon relented, and restored the sor- good opinion by persevering in the same course 
rowing knight to his liberty. Cobbett, in his of for ign policy which had met with such a 
history of the Reformation in England and Ire.) warn t stimony of their approbation. 


land, calls ** good queen Bess,” a * nasty, shame- 


less old woman !” 


MARY. 
I rememper when a school boy creeping down 
stairs one night after mv companions were 


asleep, to spend an hour with my master’s daugh- 


POWER OF IMAGINATION, 
Loxnenzo Dow one day furnished a remarkable 
proofof the power of imagination over the human 
mind. Ile was going to an appointment in th 
Ohio woods, and met a farmer whom he invited 


to accompany him—th« latter declined. He was 


ter, Ina private setting room. Before I had) secking his axe which some one had stolen.— 


been with her ten minutes, her mother’s foot.) “Come along and Pll find it for you.’ The 


steps were heard so sudde nly in the passage,, farmer consent d, and as th approach ds the 
that it was impossible for me to retire without! ¢ lap 1, Lorenzo pu ked up a lars tone and 
being discovered in my exit. The door by put it into hi pocket. In the meeting-house 
which I entered lay too far for me to hope that he took up the subject of stealing, and eyeing 
1 could reach it before the lady would open that) the audience carefully, saw a man whom he su 

Which stood opposite. A discovery would have) pected from his looks and manner to be the thict 


been terrible to both of us, netwithstanding our! H magmeciately tated th i 


’ 


declared he could-point out the thief, and taking 
the stone out of his pocket threatened to throw it 
at him, suiting at the same time the action to 
The suspected person instantly 
dodged, and Lorenzo, turning to the farmer; said, 


the word. 


“ ‘There is the man who has your axe.” It was 
so.— Advocate. 
LEGAL OPINION, 

A CounseLior, after he had retired from prac- 
tice, being one day where the uncertainty of the 
law became the topic of conversation, was ap- 
plied to for his opinion, upon which he laconically 
observed, ** If any man were to claim the coat 
on my back, and threaten my refusal with a law- 


| suit, he should certainly have it, lest in defending 


‘my coat, I should too late find myself deprived 
|of my waistcoat also.” 





A Fair Business.—A country editor in speak- 
‘ing of a steamboat, says: ‘* She had 12 berths in 
her ladies’ cabin.” ‘ Oh life on me !” exclaimed 
van old lady, after reading the above, ** what a 


squalling there inust have been.” 


| Letters Containing Remittances, 

| Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
| the amount of Postage paid. 

| A.W. R. Windham Center, N. Y. $1,00; N. B. J. Fur 


inace Village, Ct. 81,00; A. 'T. Dalton, Ms. $1,00; T. A. F. 
Morley, N. ¥. 31,00; E. M. Hamilton, N. Y. 81,00; J. L. 


| Barton, "N. Y. #100; J. P. Hawley, Ms. $1,00; W. H. 


Ancram Lead Mines, N. Y. 81,00; C. L. Tonawanda, 
N.Y. &1,00; E. W. Clermont, N. Y. Sh00; W. H. 8. 
Whitehall, N. ¥. $1.00; G. IL. Cape Vincent, N. Y. $1,00 ; 
W. W.E. Bainbridge, N.Y. $1,00; M. 8. B. Elkhorn, 
W. T. 31,00; J. A. P. Plymouth, Vt. 81,00; J. H. Hayden 
ville, Ms. 85,00; A.V. B. Castleton, N. Y. 81,00; J. ©. 
Hall's Corners, N. Y. 81,00; A. 8S. Virgil, N.Y. 1,00; M. 
P. Greenwich, N.Y. 81,00; R. BH. Montpelier, Vt. $1,00 ; 
Tl. L. H. Kingston, N. ¥. 81,00; S.C. New Haven, N. Y. 
$1.00; J. W.P. Hillsdale, N. Y. $1,00; P.C. Schenectady, 
N.Y. 81,00; P. M. Westerloo, N. Y. $2,00; C. M. Naples, 
N.Y. 81,00; P. M. MeDonough, N. Y. 82,00; P. M. Le 
Roy, N. ¥. $2,00; L. B. Levanna, N. Y. $200; C.D.8 
Fort Ann, N. Y. 31,00; M. D. Hinsdale, Ms. $1,00; A. A. 
A. Lockport, N. ¥. 81,00; FE. M. M. East Plainfield, N. H 
81,00; C.C.H. West Bloomfield, N. Y. 86,00. 


Ivy Notice to Subscribers. > 
POST MASTERS are authorized by the Post Master 
General, to send money for any person in a letter to pay 
the subscription for a paper, free of expense. 


Marricn, 

At Mellenville, on the 6th inst. by the Rey. J. Berger, 
Mr. Chauncey Jaquins to Miss Catharine Winegar, both 
ol Iludson 

In Chatham, on New-Year's Eve, by the Rev. Mr. Pease, 
Mr. Chester Carpenter, of Albany, to Hannah Gitford, 
daughter of G. M. Rowe, Esq. of the former place. 

At Mobile, on the 15th ult. by the Rev. 8. 8S. Lewis, 
Mr. J. MeDowell Ross to Miss Prudence Ann Frary, 
daughter of the late Jonathan Frary, of this city 

At Livingston, on the 6th inst. by his Honor the Mayor 
of Hudson, Mr. Amos C. Morey, of New Lebanon, to Miss 
Hannah, daughter of Mr. Jeremiah Browning, of the 
former place 

At Mellenville, on New Year's Eve. by the Rev. J. Ber 
ger, Mr. Henry Cole to Miss Hannah B. Clapper, both ot 
Claverack 


Wicd, 

In thiscity. on the 6th inst.George E.sonof Mr. Edward 
Alion. in his Ist vear 

At Palatine Bridge, on the T*th ult. at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Jobn Prey, Esq. Mrs. Phebe Ludlow, widow 
of the late David Ludlow, of Kinderhook, in her 77th year 

In Stuyvesant, on the 10th inst. at the residence of the 
Rev. Andrew N. Kittle, Mr. Robert Gosman, aged 86 y cars 


In Riehmond, Mass. on the 30th ult. after a protracted 
ii severe Ulness, Mr. Linus Hall, aged 62 vears 
At Factory Point, Vt. on the l4th ult. Edwin A. son of 
Enos B. and Abigail L. Emmons, aged 2 years, | month 
‘ Ve i 
Sutter litthe children to con unto me and torbid them 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven 
llow short and hasty is our lite, 
llow vist our soul that 
Yer ctals victels 
ut th P 
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ORLIGCLNWAL POUVRAY, 


For the Rural Repository. 
TO LUNA. 
Ort while youth’s gay meteor burned, 
And fancy lent her magic spell, 
To thy bright face mine eyes were turned, 
And blest the beam they loved so well. 


And still though disappointed hope 
And deep regret, my bosom tear, 
Oh still love thy pensive ray 
Soft beamine*throuch the midnight air. 1 


For midst thy pale and shadowy light, 
What dear remembrances arise ; 
What forms, for earth too angel bright, 
Float on my rapt, yet aching eyes. 
Foremost an infant cherub stands, 
Soft bending froma silvery cloud, 
Whose light folds wrap the vision round, 
And half its heavenly radiance shroud ; 


Yes! ‘tis herself! I know it well— 
That eye of blue—that face so fair, 
Those lips from whence in music clear 

The dear loved name of mother fell. 


Ah! let me fold thee to my heart! 
That heart which still thy absence mourns, 
Alas! I clasp the impressive air; 


The fatal dying scene returns. 


Llow precious was the angel smile, 
That on her lip a moment dwelt ; 

low dear the pressure of those arms 
Which, twining round my neck, I felt. 


Did then my poor deluded heart, 
Dream, that before thy setting ray, 
That smile should stiffen into death, 


Those twining arms be lifeless clay ! 


Let me not think—be memory dead ; 
P'}l not remember aught that’s o’er; 

Shade of ny clild—when life is fled 
Shall we not meet to part no more. 


Hudson, Jan, 8, 1841. 


ELLEN. 
For the Rural Repository. 
I LOVE MY FRIENDS 
BY T. C. WORDEN. 
I Love my friends—I know their worth 
In sunshine and in storm, 
I know how chill, how drear is carth 
Without their friendship, warin. 
I Jove my friends—for oft with care 
They acatter o’er life's way 


Unfading roses fresh and fiir 


* To cheer life's toils une day.” 

I love in Sri nds—th \ cheer im breast 
When life’s dark thunder roll, 

And calmly hush to silent rest 
The t Hipests of the soul. 

I love with ches shed friend to rove 


Along thie Ww 


Orint verda 
Where floweis in 

I ve th tr t } 
Whe hy \ 


Aiid heas the calm and peaceful gales 
Breathe music soft and low. 


I love with friends to climb the mount, 
And on its lofty brow 

Look calmly in love's crystal fount 
Or at her altars bow. ; 





TO LUCRETIA. 
BY THE LATE WM. S. HOLDEN. 
Ir every wish of mine might gain, 
Its object of desire : 
Earth should afford thee naught but bliss, 
And life should never tire ; 
And love, a flowing wreath should twine, 
To place upon that brow of thine, 
And friendship too, its gifis should bring 
Its sweetest charms around thee fling ; 
And fate should weave a gentle doom, 


And youth should wear its fairest bloom. 


These, lady, these, should all be thine, 
Fit offerings for so fair a shrine, 

Long, long be thine a flowery path, 
And thine a sunny sky ; 

May neverstears of sorrow dim 
The lustre of thine eye. 

Let this, when’ere it mects your gaze, 
Claim but a passing thought 
For one who wishes thee and thin 
A bright and happy lot. 
Middlesex, Vt. May 12, 1834. 


’ 


A MOTHER’S SOLILOQLY. 
I sap a gem, a beauteous flower, 
Fresh as the morn or lily white, 
Like exlantine in youder bower 


It bloomed awhile a pleasant sight. 


I oft embraced the tender rose 


’ 
Brichtasthe morn that saw it rise 
I viewed its pearls, its blooming hues, 


lis rounded limbs, its sparkling ey: 


O tender plant, O sweetest Boy, 
My son thou weit as 
My heart ne’e! thought thi 


fairas noon, 


’ pl 
Would wither, fade and die so soon. 


The sun had beamed one ray of light 
U; on his tender infant head, 

When Death appeared 
And Jaid my lovely infant dead. 


O dre ulful ei rlit 


Thus fared my gem, my beauteous rose 


My darling joy—my first born son; 


, i A 
In vonder yard in dull repose 


He sleeps—in 


5 


" ' } 
lichee siceps aione, 
i 


O Child, oly Sc n, my tears yet flow, 
My thouecht 


No more to ki s, no more to ky ow 


vet reach thy leepmn au 


Until thy little erave shall burst. 
Tl eatl d ted we ! i ly 4 
i f ( r God w mitist a ear 
O may we f theavenly seat 
Wii | ll dry a Mother's tea 
Whiy I ro, why thus re 
Chews t 
My | G ‘ 
() 











KISSING. 
Tuere's something in a kiss, 
Though Leannot reveal it, 
Which never comes anmiss— 
Not even when we steal it 


We cannot taste a kiss, 
And sure we cannot view it, 
But is there not a bliss 


Cominuyicated through it? 


Iam wellconvinced there is 
A certain something in it 

For though a simple kiss, 
We wisely strive to win it. 


Yes, there’s something in a kiss— 
* If nothing else would prove it, 
It might be proved alone by this- 
All honest people love it. 
ENIGMA. 
Guess, gentle ladies, if you can, 
A thing that’s wondrous common ; 
What almost every well-bred man 


Presents to every woman. 


A thing with which you've often played, 
Betwixt your thumband finger, 
Thongs if too frequent use be made 


’'T will spoil you for a sineer. 


It's what weak dames and old abuse, 
And often spoils the stronger ; 

In short, ‘tis what rhetoric lovers use 
When they can talk no longer 


It isa pill or potion now, 

Ju stus yi " ple ise to take ils 
Raises your spirits when they're low, 

And tickles when you take it. 

THE ANSWER—DBY THE LADIES 

To riuess youl riddle, wert rf. 

Four dames in counsel sat; 
So various their opinions were, 


That great wa J 


their debate. 


One said ‘twas music played with skill, 
That caused all thia emotion : 
A second said it was a pill, 


A third it was a potion; 


The fourth was quite amazed to heas 
The ladies, talk such stall, 
Told them the case was vi ry clear, 


\nd took a pinch of snuff. 
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